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ART AND THE LAYMAN 

IN the midst of a world of beauty, of 
the endless procession of the seasons 
and the pageant of human fervor 
and human energy, the layman lives and 
moves and has his being. And in his 
midst and from his number, now and 
then the poet and the artist, feeling these 
things not more strongly but rather 
more singly than the layman, come into 
existence. These are here to perceive 
and to invite the layman to look more 
closely into the beauties which are the 
common possession of all. 

In the course of time the business of 
looking out for the beauty, looking in 
for the significance, and looking about 
for the mystery of things, the business 
of inviting those who are chiefly con- 
cerned with other responsibilities in the 
world's work to pause and make holiday 
and consider for a moment what order/ 
and loveliness there is on every hand — 



in the course of time this perfectly 
normal and common and essential busi- 
ness, which we call art, becomes a more 
self-conscious and highbrow affair, be- 
comes a cult, and at this moment some 
painter of pictures, dipping his pen in 
the writing-ink (where it has no busi- 
ness to be), indites a few lines to the 
effect that "Art is not for the common 
man," that "Art," with a thoroughly 
capital A, "seeks the Artist alone." Now 
so far as this painter is concerned (if he 
has really hit upon the truth regarding 
his own work, and if what he paints 
has really graduated from the service of 
the world at large), he may as well be- 
take himself to some secluded corner of 
his choice and there weave his little webs 
for his own pleasure, letting them catch 
the dewdrops when the sun is down and 
vanish altogether when it shines again. 
For so far as we are concerned, he need 
detain us no longer with his harmless 
and pleasant little vice of painting. It 
is now wholly his own pastime. 

But the layman goes on forever. He 
sees the little web, perchance reads the 
little lines, yields, no doubt, a sigh to 
both, and goes on his healthy, necessary 
way, saying as he goes, "I know nothing 
about Art, but I know what I like." 
The fence has been built around the 
artist, precisely as the artist planned it, 
and the layman, still seeking- — only half- 
consciously perhaps — devises new lenses 
for peering into the mystery and order 
and beauty of things, and evolves cab- 
arets and movies and women's fashions 
and other incipient and primitive and 
sometimes vulgar art forms, which in 
due time will develop, first into more 
perfect things, then into cults, and finally 
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become superior to the human race for 
which they were intended and so dry up 
and blow away, yielding to still newer 
forms of weightier substance. Whatever 
he may call it, the layman will have his 
art. So tremendous is his passion for it 
that no wall, no fence, no tariff on ideas 
will deprive him of it. 

But happily the treacherous writing- 
pen of the philosophizing painter may not 
have traced the narrow and difficult' path 
of truth to its very length. It sometimes 
happens that the thing he has painted is 
deeper than the soil and more vital than 
the thing which crawls across its surface ; 
it may happen that in a performance 
whose chief aspect to his consciousness 
was technical, he was the instrument of 
a human impulse so wide and funda- 
mental that his egotistic modesty per- 
mitted it to spill unperceived upon his 
canvas. Then the joke is upon the artist. 
For the world, moving in its own good 
time into possession of the thing he has 
created, he being no longer present to 
dispute the matter, fixes its own value 
and makes its own interpretation. The 
universal work of art is after all not 
only for the people, but, in the last 
analysis, of the people, and by the people, 
and in its creation the artist, like the 
paint and brushes, has been merely a 
necessary incident. The world knows, 
and at its leisure the world will tell, 
what the picture means. 

And this is half the tale. 

The layman has an easy scorn. The 
earth and the air and the life of his 
environment are showering him with 
more of the riches of experience than he 
can possibly pick up. The performance 
goes on for three hundred and sixty-five 
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or more days in every year. Why should 
he go out of his way to see beauty or 
significance or mystery in things while 
"the flavor lasts"? He says, "I know 
nothing about art — I know only what 
I like." 

But if he knows nothing about art, 
he of course doesn't know what he likes. 
He has never taken the trouble to find 
out. He is like the man who did not 
know whether he could play the violin 
because he had never tried. For music, 
literature, architecture, sculpture, and 
painting are only art when they have 
discovered some ultimate human longing 
and ministered to it. If he is in the 
condition he describes, it only remains 
for him to cultivate a thick skin of 
egotism around his large innocence, and 
he insures himself against every fresh 
sensation, every pleasure that is not al- 
ready old. 

But art goes on forever. Beauty lies 
close to the surface of the great world, 
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and art flows like a mighty spring. It is 
there if you want it; it is there in any 
case. It takes the sensations which make 
up life, filters and clarifies them, and is 
the epitome of them. Such is the thing 
the layman misses if he knows too little 
about art and too much about what he 
likes. As in the case of the artist, the 
moment he isolates himself his own joke 
is upon him. The truth comes into its own, 
and the referendum of a world of other 
laymen will go on electing its Giottos and 
Rembrandts to immortality — if not to- 
day, then tomorrow or another time. 

For happily the layman will have his 
art. His half-sophisticated egotism is a 
phase. He scents the finer thing, or it 
may hunt him out. But if he is to 
possess it as a tangible delight it is likely 
to cost an effort. Have it as you will, 
the enjoyment of art at this moment of 
our civilization does for the most part 
involve preparation. Society has out- 
grown the simplicity and penetration of 
primitive peoples and has not yet achieved 
the simplicity and breadth of advanced 
ones. In order to do a wholly normal 
thing like yielding to the beautiful, we 
must be at some pains to get ourselves 
into a normal position as a beginning. 
We must know nature better than most 
of us do, or we are in danger of con- 
demning as unreal the finest representa- 
tions of her subtler moods; we must 
know art better than most of us do, or 
half of nature's own clever loveliness 
may be an undiscovered mine. We must 
move toward nature, and toward art as 



well, with a greater trustfulness in the 
things which are to be revealed to us. 

Only without self -consciousness and 
without cult do we come into the 
stratum of the cognoscenti. Not with a 
great bulk of knowledge and informa- 
tion, but with an unencumbered vision; 
not with a supernormal habit of analysis 
but with fearlessness for what our eyes 
may see ; not because we have read books 
in dusty libraries, but because we have 
consented like children to the sunshine 
and the rain, have we come to be of the 
elect. Only of these may it be written 
that "art is for the elect alone." 



COMING EXHIBITIONS 

FOR four days in September — from 
September 15 to 19, inclusive — a 
collection of American-made tex- 
tiles and fabrics will be exhibited in 
Gunsaulus Hall by the Central States 
Division of the Art Alliance of America 
and the Fashion Art League. At the 
joint luncheon to be given on September 
17 Mr. M. D. C. Crawford, of New 
York, will be the principal speaker. 
Other speakers, of whom there will be 
several, have not yet been announced. 

From October 7 to 26, inclusive, the 
Eighteenth Annual Exhibition of Applied 
Arts and the Twenty-seventh Annual 
Exhibition by the Chicago Ceramic Art 
Association will be held. During this 
period also paintings by the late Henry 
Golden Dearth will be shown. Mr. 
Dearth, a member of the National 
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